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Views of the Month 


“sacred” American Living Standard 
Blasted by Bishop Lane 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—“What 

is particularly sacred about 
our standard of living?” asked 
Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Su- 
perior General of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, at the annual Pan- 
American Dinner of the Knights 
of Columbus. “Supposing, for 
instance, that one-tenth of the 
cosmetic bill every year was 
diverted to Point Four; or one- 
fourth of the liquor bill. And in 
the matter of living expenses, 
why should it be particularly 
obnoxious to suggest a graduat- 
ing scale of reduction as one 
reaches the areas of luxurious 
- living which are really sinful 


when in these days people in 
such great numbers are in such 
extreme want?” 

In particular, Bishop Lane 
stressed the emigration needs of 
such countries as Japan and 
Italy, and said that the United 
States is the country in the best 
position to help. The winner of 
the 1953 Peace Award of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, Bishop Lane said 
that. the real war criminals are 
“the responsible people in high 
places who lack either the cour- 
age or the desire or the fore- 
sight to tackle the solution of 
problems that lead to war.” 


Public Housing Pays Twice Slum Tax 


W ORLEANS, LA.—United 
States Public Housing Com- 
missioner Charles E. Slusser said 
recently that public housing 
property is bringing in twice the 
tax revenue received when it 


stood as slum land. “The only 
money,” he said, “that comes 


out of slum properties is that 
made from human misery.” 

In contrast, Commissioner 
Slusser continued, public hous- 
ing combined with redevelop- 
ment, expressways, parks, and 
playgrounds “means health and 
wealth to your community and 
at very low cost.” 


Negroes Ask FHA to Honor Contract 


HREVEPORT, LA. — Five 

days in mid-May gave race 
relations here quite a few jolts. 

While a-local daily bemoaned 
the May 17th Supreme Court 
décision as a “blow to existing 
racial harmony,” two more 
blows were falling. 

One May 20, Dr. C. O. Simp- 
kins filed as a candidate for the 
county school board. He is the 
first Negro to seek public office 
here since Reconstruction days, 
67 years ago. School board elec- 
tion will be held July 27. 

On May 21, John H. Wilson 
and Richard G. Stewart filed suit 


against the developers of Clarke 
Terrace Housing and the Federal 
Housing Authority. Both men 
had contracted for houses in the 
Clarke Terrace development last 
November when it was to be 
built for Negroes. 

After a series of protests, the 
developers offered to buy up 
contracts held by Negroes and 
turned the site into housing for 
whites. Wilson and Stewart still 
hold their contracts and charge 
their right to the property is 
being denied solely on account 
of race. 


Award to Dunbar Trade School Head 


HICAGO, ILLINOIS — Clif- 
ford J. Campbell, director of 
Dunbar Trade School, recently 
was awarded a life membership 
in the American Vocational As- 


sociation, He is the first Negro 
so honored. The award was 
made at the suggestion of offi- 
cials of several major industries 
in Chicago and the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Colleges Bar Jewish Applicants 


YORK, N. Y.—Two sur- 
veys of 1,347 scholarship 
winners in New York State re- 
vealed that the acceptance rates 
for Catholic applicants to New 
York colleges was 97.6 per cent, 
97.0 per cent for Protestant ap- 
plicants, and 84.7 per cent for 
Jewish applicants. 

“The experiences of our schol- 
arship winners indicates the 
need for a more vigorous en- 
forcement of the New York Fair 
Educational Practices Act,’ de- 
clared Mr. Will Maslow, director 


of the Commission on Law and 
Social Action of the American 
Jewish Congress. “These reli- 
gious disabilities will not be 
overcome by Pollyannish decla- 
rations,” he continued. “They 
can only be coped with if the 
Regents make the same type of 
study of college admission proc- 
esses as they made recently for 
our medical schools. Such an in- 
vestigation promises favorable 
results in reducing religious dis- 
crimination in our institutions 
of learning.” 


Some Ohio K of C Groups Integrated 


' , OHIO — Rev. Allen 
Simpson has been admitted 
to the Knights of Columbus 


here, thus making the group in- 
terracial. 

In Akron, Ohio, the K of C 
are also integrated. 


WANTED—A girl’s bicycle for shopping and visiting at Chi- 
cago Friendship House. Please send to Lorenc Graf, 4233 S. Indiana 


Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


Chicago, Illinois, June, 1954 


Court Rule ‘No Jim Crow Schools’ 


10 Cents | 


Brings Varied Reactions in South 


By Mary Dolan, Staffworker at Shreveport Friendship House 


GHREVEPORT, LA.—Reac- 

tions to the Supreme Court’s 
unanimous decision ending 
school segregation are varied in 
this Southern city. 


A local newspaper made a 
“man on the street” survey of 
fifteen white people and seven 
Negroes. Thirteen whites flatly 
opposed the ruling, one (a New 
Jersey soldier) favored it, and 
one was uncertain. Of the Ne- 
groes questioned, four were op- 
posed, two favored, one “didn’t 
know.” 

Comments of whites opposing 
the ruling ranged from: “It will 
never work in the South no mat- 
ter who passes a law saying it 
has to” to “Some better plan 
could be worked out but I don’t 
know what.” 

Negroes opposed gave such 
reasons as: “They want to start 
us colored folks.a lot of trouble” 
and “I don’t want my children 
having to go to a white school 
where they can’t be leaders like 
in their own schools.” 

One Louisiana Negro, student 
at an interracial university in 
the North, opposed the ruling 
although he said it was working 
at his school. “I love the South,” 
he said, “and we have a better 
go here. It’s Yankee vote grab- 
bers who are forcing this.” 


Some Legislators, Against 
Segregation 
REACTIONS OF SOUTHERN 

POLITICIANS have been 
predominantly opposed, with 
Gov. Herman Talmadge of 
Georgia making the most inflam- 


matory statements and getting 
the most newspaper space. 


Louisiana’s House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resolution 
favoring continued segregation, 
but three legislators went on 
record against the resolution. 
Rep. Bernard Engert of New Or- 
leans termed it “hysterical ... 
Our democracy is based on the 
protection of all minorities. One 
of the Supreme Court judges is 
a Southerner. It was a unani- 
mous decision, one we had to 
face.” Mrs. Bland Cox, another 
state representative from New 


Orleans, called for “calm minds 
and steady hearts” in consider- 
ing the problem. 

In nearby Fort Worth, Texas, 
state representative Doug 
Crouch, and a candidate for at- 
torney general, said he was 
“heartily in accord” with the 
ruling “not only from the stand- 
point of justice and fair play 
but also from the standpoint of 
the economic welfare of Texas 
taxpayers and as the greatest 
single blow of recent years in 


(Continued on Page 6) 


‘We Areé Schizophrenic Society’ Say Leaders 


HICAGO, ILL.—‘“We are a 

schizophrenic society. Our 
religions tell us-we are all broth- 
ers. Our government says we 
are all equal citizens. Science 
says we are all biologically the 
same. Yet there is a force op- 
erative in our lives greater than 
our belief in God and democ- 
racy, and in our acknowledg- 
ment of the truths of science. 
What deep-set insecurity makes 
us daily deny in practice, all our 
beliefs ?” 

With these remarks Dr. Leo 
K. Bishop, Chicago Regional Di- 
rector of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians’ and Jews, 
opened a ten week course given 
by the N.C.C.J. in conjunction 
with the University of Chicago 
at the University College. The 
title of the course was Improv- 
ing Intergroup Relations in Chi- 
cago: The Religious Leaders’ 
Responsibility. Religious lead- 
ers of all denominations took 
part in the combination class 
and workshop. 


Dr. Bishop gave several evi- 
dences of the American national 
neurosis. In the past ten years, 
according to Dr. Bishop, there 
has been a growing hostility be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics 
—both followers of the Prince 
of Peace—descending to name- 
calling at times. It centers 
about the controversy over a 
representative to the Vatican, 
and state-supported bus trans- 
portation for children in Catho- 
lic schools. In addition, Catho- 
lics publish their converts from 
Protestantism. and Protestants, 
taking offense, answer by pub- 
lishing their converts from Cath- 
olicism. Protestants are antag- 
onized by some of the ads ap- 
pearing in Catholic publications 
and answer in kind. There seems 
to be little clear insight into the 
conflict between the doctrine of 
brotherly love and this mutual 
back-biting. 

Jews, Friends of Christ 
-CHRISTIAN RELA- 
TIONS HAVE NOT BEEN 


free from animosity, said Dr. 
Bishop. Every Holy Week Jew- 
ish children come home crying 
because Christian children have 
called them “Christ-killers.” An- 
ti-Semitism is very high during 
the very season when Christ 
suffered and died to overcome 
hatred. Thoughtless teachers 
and parents tell the story of the 
crucifixion in such a way as to 
inflame the hearts of children 
to bitterness against Jews as 
bloodthirsty, vicious killers of 
God. (Rev. Albert S. Foley, 8.J., 
comments on this phase of anti- 
Semitism in the April, 1954 issue 
of Integrity: “The emotionally 
freighted and anti-Semitic in- 
terpretation sometimes given to 
scenes from Christ’s Passion is 
one of the salient reasons for 
the almost unconscious trans- 
missions of the out-group an- 
tagonism from generation to 
generation. This came home to 
me one day when I was explain- 
ing the-story of Our Lord's life 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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How Are Things in Trumbull Park? 


ARE THINGS IN TRUMBULL PARK?” is the most 

common question facing Betty Schneider, national director of 

the U. 8. Friendship Houses, as she talked to New England audi- 
ences during May. 

There is still trouble in Trumbull Park in Chicago as there 
has been since last July when Mr. and Mrs. Donald Howard and 
their Cynthia and Donald, Jr. moved in and were discovered to be 
colored. The Howards moved out a few weeks ago because of the 
effect on their nerves of the occasional objects thrown - through 
windows and the frequent aerial and smoke bombs in spite of 
24-hour police protection. They also faced an eviction notice by 
the Chicago Housing Authority for not giving correct information 
on their economic status when they moved in. Mr. Howard has been 
criticized as having “sold out” by accepting a job and a house in 
the overcrowded South Side. He has also been accused of having 
a belligerent attitude to his annoyers. Such criticism doesn’t show 
much understanding of the terrific tension under which the How- 
ards have been living, unable to go to the corner store or even 
come home from Mass without being insulted and even stoned by 
their neighbors. The continual need of a police escort is very con- 
fining. The Howards, it seems to us, deserve much of the credit 
for having opened up Trumbull Park public housing project to the 
Chicagoans who need it most, the colored families, of which there 
are now about a dozen in the project. 


Cm=zr OPPONENT OF NEGRO FAMILIES being allowed in the 

project is the South Deering Improvement Association which 
held its meetings within the project. One of its leaders is Louis P. 
Dinnocenzo, a junior civil engineer of Cook County. County Com- 
missioner Edward M. Sneed has said concerning Mr. Dinnocenzo’s 
part in the Association, “If these allegations are true it would 
appear that such conduct is unfitting to any American citizen and is 
certainly out of order where a public employee is concerned and is 
definitely contrary to basic American principles and laws which we 
all cherish.” 

Leaders of the South Deering community are now trying to 
get the Negro families out by finding homes for them in the near 
South Side. This should be an education for these men in the high 
rents for inferior accommodations which Negroes face. Col. Wulf, 
editor of the Daily Calumet, a neighborhood paper, seemed to feel 
that a large group of people throwing stones did not constitute a 
riot until someone was killed, according to remarks he made at a 
panel discussion at the John A. Ryan Forum in Chicago recently. 
Though other speakers disagreed with him, he did not change his 
attitude. Such leaders do not promise much help toward a peaceful 
neighborhood. 

Police are now working to prevent bomb demonstrations. Six- 
year-old children have been seen throwing smoke bombs at the 
Park. A teen-age boy charged with firing an aerial bomb has said 
he obtained it from a mail-order fireworks firm in Ohio. A Chicago 
Housing Authority official has said that about $5,000 worth of 
— have been exploded in the frequent disturbances at Trumbull 

ark, ' : 

Tus SOURCE OF ANNOYANCE and property damage may be 

~removed by a bill which has been passed by the House and 
Senate and is now in’conference to iron out differences between 
House and Senate versions. This bill forbids interstate transporta- 
tion of fireworks to states which ban their use or where they will 
be used for illegal purposes. It may take effect July 1. As fireworks 
are banned in Illinois without a permit this law may help. 

Bitter criticism by both friends and enemies of Negroes and 
public housing have been heaped upon the police department and 
the Chicago Housing Authority. Being human institutions, some 
of the criticism may have some basis in fact. There undoubtedly 
are some prejudiced policemen who are not enthusiastic about de- 
fending Negro families. But most of them are doggedly trying to 
enforce the law and may have suffered injuries in the process. They 
deserve credit for doing their duty in spite of their feelings. The 
Chicago Housing Authority has not allowed families to exercise 
their right to live in all public housing projects on the fair basis of 
which families need it most. They may be overly timid as to what 
happens to these families. But they are taking a step in the right 
direction at Trumbull Park and they need the encouragement of all 
fairminded citizens, 

Things at Trumbull Park are improving. Police have taken a 
stiffer attitude and have been arresting people setting off aerial 
bombs. More Negro families are being moved in. 


Bt THE SITUATION IS STILL VERY TENSE and summer is 

coming on when more people are normally outdoors. Courts 
have been lenient with arrested disturbers. The Negro families 
feel oo constraint ‘of a continual police escort into and out of the 
pro 

It is very important that peace may be established for Negro 
families at Trumbull Park. The only hope of a decent home for 
many low-income Negro families is in public housing such as this. 
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Let us therefore be imitators of God and walk in love 
As Christ also loved us and delivered Himself up for us. 


(From the office of matins for 


the feast of the Sacred Heart.) 





(Photograph by Jay Risling, 722 Montgomery, San Francisco) 
Bas-relief of the Sacred Heart made by Ruth Cravath for the 
Hanna Center in San Francisco. 


The name of Chicago and our country has been dragged down by 
the disturbances there. Violence must not be allowed to triumph 
over law-abiding families. 
PEOPLE CAN HELP. If white car owners would volunteer to 
drive Negro families into or out of the project in their cars it 
would be more pleasant than police patrols. There is a possibility 
that the cars may be stoned if Negroes are noticed in them, as this 
has happened to several. Negro drivers. White people unknown to 
the neighborhood could volunteer to act as observers of what goes 
on there, especially over the week-ends. If you wish to perform 
either of these services get in touch with the American Friends’ 
Service Committee in Chicago. 

Notes of encouragement could be sent to Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, 
Trumbull Park Homes, 2437 E. 106th St., Chicago, Dlinois, as well 
as to Capt. Barnes of the police detail at the same address. The 
Chicago Housing Authority could be written to at 608 S. Dearborn 
Street. 

Some of us can work and all of us can pray that all people, 
particularly at Trumbull Park, may treat Negro families as they 
would like others to treat them. 


Catholic Press Helps to Good Will 


WE WERE VERY PLEASED that the following resolution was 
adopted by the Catholic Press Association at its annual con- 
vention in Chicago on May 14: 


- “Since just and charitable attitudes and conduct towards per- 
sons of other religious and racial groups are a continual challenge 
to the consciences of all men everywhere, 

“The Catholic Press Association of the United States recog- 
nizes the responsibilities of Catholic journalists to take the lead 
in promoting such attitudes and conduct as part of their continu- 
ing apostolate, but especially when difficult situations arise— 
whether such situations are local, national or international.” 

Innumerable examples have come to our attention from the 
Catholic press of good stories, articles and pictures which promote 
understanding of other races. These are seen by readers who would 
néver subscribe to our paper and can help them tremendously to 
form an understanding attitude to others. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service helps 
busy editors along these lines. It would be good if more editors 
had time to go into troublesome situations in their own commu- 
nities and think out a Christian solution after consulting leaders 
of ge sides. This resolution shows that they feel it is important 
to do so. 


READERS WRITE 


Denies Biased Remark 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

I just read the top editorial 
in the April Catholic Interracial- 
ist. As a reporter who has been 
in close contact with the Knights 
of Columbus situation here for 


‘more than a year I was very 


much disturbed. Whatever Steve 
Suhajcik’s failings may be, race 
hatred isn’t one, and it’s grossly 
unfair to link him with the 
blackballing of Negro applicants 


gt ote 8 
” 


for the K. of C. by reporting 
him to have said, “The Negro is 
not yet ready to be a Kniglit of 
Columbus.” Presumably you got 
that directly or indirectly from 
the Cleveland Call-Post which 
put the idea in different words. 

Just for the record, Suhajcik 
has flatly denied making any 
such statement and has given 
me a plausible account of what 
he did say. I’m inclined to ac- 
cept his account because his long 
and strenuous efforts to organize. 


‘ 
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sincerity of purpose entirely ins 
consistent with such a state 
ment. 

I'm not suggesting that the 
Call-Post reporter was lying, I'm 
just calling attention to the no- 


June, 1954 
an interracial council indicate g 










torious human inclination to “7 


hear what you want to hear, 


Also for the record, Suhajcik 
is one of several K. of C. dis- 
trict deputies in this area, not 
“Ohio director.” One of the dis. 
trict deputy’s jobs is to organize 
new councils, so when the inter. 
racial. council was proposed in 
his district, Suhajcik took the 
job—despite the possibility of 
injury to his political career, 
(He is a Democratic leader in 


' the Cleveland City Council.) He 


gave much of his free time for 
more than nine months to the 
attempt to organize an inter- 
racial council which began short- 
ly after three men were black- 
balled, This may or may not 
have been a good idea—both the 
K. of C. supreme board and the 
Cleveland branch of the NAACP 
were against it. But it hardly 
justifies the slander which has 
been hurled at Suhajcik from 


- every side. Would he go to s0 


much time and trouble if he 
thought the Negro had no place 
in the Knights of Columbus? 
And if he were blocking Negro 
membership, would the inter- 
racial group itself have given 
him a rising vote of thanks last 
month? 

Your editorial was otherwise 
effective and well pointed. May 
I ask that you correct the er- 
roneous implications? My very 
best wishes to you’ and your 
work, 

Robert T. Stack 

(We have apologized to Mr. 
Suhajcik and we are glad to 
hear that he favors Negro mem- 
bership in the K. of C.) 


Help Indian Orphans 
St. Michael Indian Mission 
School of the Little Flower 
Home for Destitute Indian 

Children 
St. Michael, North Dakota 

My dear friend, 

Knowing all about the hard 
conditions at Friendship House 
and the wonderful work you are 
doing in Chicago and all over 
the country with the Catholic 
Interracialist, I have done much 
praying and thinking before 
writing this letter. It is only 
after I realized that our pur- 
poses are the same, you with the 
colored and us with the Indians, 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Anti-Semitism is the most hor- 
rible blow yet suffered by Our 
Lord in His continuous Passiou, 
it is the bloodiest and most un- 
forgivable because He receives 
it upon HIS MOTHER’S FACE 
and at the hand of Christians. 
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Laymen Help Free Schools, Clinics in Egypt 


By Agnese Dunne 

HORTLY AFTER I *AR- 

RIVED IN CAIRO, the me- 
tropolis of Africa and stronghold 
of the Muslim world, I hap- 
pened upon a very brief item 
while browsing through an old 
New York Times featuring 
Egypt, on file in the USIS li- 
brary. It was only five lines 
long, in fact, but my interest was 
aroused on reading of free 
achools in Upper Egypt “man- 
aged by a private institution liv- 
ing on'charity. Rector, Father 
Henri Ayrout, S.J., 11 Zaki 
Street.” 

You will guess that I lost no 
time in calling at 11 Zaki which 
I discovered to be the unpre- 
tentious headquarters of a zeal- 
ous group of Catholic men and 
women banded together to form 
The Catholic Association for the 
Schools of Egypt. Their founder 
and able, far-seeing director, 
the distinguished Egyptian au- 
thor and sociologist, Father Hen- 
ri Ayrout, S.J., was in the States, 
lecturing at Fordham on a Ful- 
bright grant. However, the as- 
sistant director, Father Raphael 
Khouzam, SJ., and Mr. Elia 
Mikhail, who has been full-time 
secretary since the organization 
of the Society in 1940, were both 
very patient with their time and 
answers to my many questions 
when I dropped in quite unan- 
nounced, 

Laymen’s Advice and Finances 

I learned that the whole 
scheme is very effectively organ- 
ized around two groups of lay 
workers. The first, the Council 


-of Direction, consists of ten men 


of position and responsibility 
who arrange for increasing the 
work of the Society. They keep 
relations friendly between the 
Society and the Government. 
They donate personally toward 
financing Society projects. They 
give of their advice, particularly 
in the matter of erecting more 
schools. 


THOUGH THE NEW REGIME 


headed by President Mohamed 


Naguib is making strenuous ef- 
forts to increase educational fa- 
cilities, it remains true that il- 


Member of Society of Volunteers working in free dispensary. 


Dust and glare result in eye trouble for 9 out of 10 little fellahin. 


literacy is a major problem in 
Egypt. Whole villages, some of 
them strongly Catholic Coptic 
are without even primary 
schools. 

Usually a village that wishes 
the aid of the Society makes the 
first move—possibly the offer of 
land or part of the salary of a 
lay teacher. Here, as through- 
out too much of the Catholic 
world, there is an acute shortage 
of priests and nuns. The fella- 
hin, or Egyptian farmers, are 
poor as few Americans can vis- 
ualize poverty. It would be im- 
possible for them to build and 
maintain parochial schools, and 
the government offers no assist- 
ance with regard to Catholic 
schools, or any schools other 
than government schools in 
which Islamic studies are an es- 
sential feature, though non- 
Muslims are not compelled to 
attend these classes. 

The second branch of this 
unique organization consists of 
sixty women who comprise the 
Society of Volunteers. Each 
First Friday they gather at the 
headquarters to assist at Mass 
in the Coptic Rite. A light 
breakfast eaten standing and 
with much friendly chatter in 
French, and then a meeting, also 
in French, kept lively and in- 
teresting. Father gives a short 
inspirational talk, roll call is 


taken, and reports of work done 
by members since the last meet- 
ing together with recommenda- 
tions for future work bring on 
animated discussion. 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 

WOMEN fall into a number 
of categories. They solicit used 
clothing for the poor and make 
new galabiyias (long-sleeved, 
floor-length loose garment worn 
by boy and men fellahin) from 
bolts of material donated to the 
Society or purchased from their 
funds. They assist one day a 
week in the dispensaries con- 
ducted by nuns where the sick 
poor are given free medical help. 
They go out into the villages in 
small groups once a year where 
they remain for two weeks to 
help with projects and make 
friends in the villages where 
there are no dispensaries. They 
solicit materials and funds for 
carrying on their many activ- 
ities. 

11,000 Children Helped 

The Ministry of Education has 
permitted the Society to ask the 
general public for aid—in stores, 
on the streets, at the theaters— 
during February and March, 
When you learn that this or- 
ganization is responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of 
80 centers of hygiene staffed by 
nuns, of 126 free primary 
schools where some 170 instruc- 


tors enable 11,000 poor little 
peasant children to receive the 
rudiments of a sound Catholic 
education, you begin to get some 
appreciation of the value and 
scope of their work. 


GROWTH OF THE 
CHURCH IS SLOW in Egypt, 
as in any Muslim country. While 
the law permits freedom of wor- 
ship to Christians, it does not 
permit a Muslim to become a 
Christian, so mixed marriages 
are a distressing source of leak- 
age to the Church. If a Muslim 
becomes a Christian, he must 
leave Egypt or practice his new 
religion in strictest secrecy. 
What growth there is—and it 
is not too discouraging, consid- 
ering the extreme handicaps— 
comes through the conversion of 
Orthodox Copts, and here the 
schools play a vital role. Also, 
they cannot help but see the de- 
votion of the Catholic Coptic 
priests to the people—how they 
go about among them, visiting 
homes without regard to religion 
or degree of poverty, and how 
they do not charge for the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. 


Father Ayrout has returned 
to Egypt. Pressing details con- 
nected with the second printing 
of the English translation of his 
classic sociological study of the 
Egyptian peasant, entitled sim- 
ply The, Fellahin, demanded his 
attention. But the work of the 
Society continues to hold first 
place in his time and affection, 


He regularly spends three weeks 
out of each month visiting his 
schools, giving advice, encour- 
agement, and assistance to his 
devoted teachers who, in the 
greatness of their charity, give 
of their time and energy for 
even less than the poorly-paid 
government teachers receive. 
Ford Foundation Helps 

In far-off America months be- 
fore his trip to the States the 
Ford Foundation heard of the 
work this zealous group is ac- 
complishing under Father Ay- 
rout’s dynamic leadership and 
donated—entirely unsolicited— 
over $100,000 to build an indus- 
trial school for boys at Abou- 
Korkas, a town in Upper Egypt, 
which will accommodate 200 
boys. . 
T IS FATHER’S HOPE AND 

DREAM to send the most 
promising boys, at least one 
from each of his schools, to this 
institution which should open 
this fall. He has asked those 
specialists in boy training, the 
Salesian Fathers, to take over 
its management. Each young 
student will be well and thor- 
oughly trained as a skilled work- 
man. When he returns to his 
native village he will be pre- 
pared to make a good living. 
What is far more important, he 
will be equipped mentally to be- 
come a force for good among 
his own people, leading them by 
example and precept toward a 
brighter future materially and 
spiritually. 





Father Henri Ayrout, S.J. (wearing beret), visiting one of the 
126 free schools made possible by the Society he founded, 





Atty. A. P. Tureaud, NAACP Counsel, Says: 
Shreveport. All-American Award 


HREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

—‘Negroes want to be in- 
tegrated into the whole program 
of American life,” A. P. Tureaud 
of New Orleans, legal counsel 
for Louisiana branches of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
and executive secretary of the 
Knights of St. Peter Claver, de- 
clared recently at Friendship 
House. 

Tureaud spoke on “The Fight 
for Legal Rights” at one of the 
weekly Forums, open to the 
public, held on Thursday eve- 
nings at 8:00 p.m. at the inter- 
An audience of 
150 heard the speaker. 

“The NAACP has set out,” 
the speaker explained, “to de- 
atroy the principle of segrega- 
tion on account of race, It is 
morally wrong to -segregate.” 


Better Schools through Lawsuits 
ESCRIBING EARLY EF- 
FORTS in New Orleans to 

obtain Negro schools by peti- 

tioning the school board, Tur- 
eaud commented, “The board 
could never afford decent schools 
until we threatened lawsuits, 
But for the threat of such suits, 


along with temporary build- 
ings.” The first public high 
school for Negroes in New Or- 
leans was obtained in 1918, he 
remarked. 

“But we came to realize,” he 
added, “that we were not meet- 
ing the whole situation until we 
attacked the basic problem: that 
segregation on account of race 
is a discrimination. This is the 
issue in the school cases now 





Courses offered: 


. Tenth Anniversary Program 


of Summer Courses 
given by 


GRAILVILLE 
LAY APOSTOLATE FOR WOMEN 


The American Woman of Tomorrow..........June 8 to 13 
Repeated June 22 to 27 (at Philadelphia) 
The American Woman and the International Scene 


The American Woman of 1954.........July 8 to August 5 
The American Woman in Teaching, Medical and 
bw adiees cecwsce't> mat Al: te 16 
The American Young Woman and the Will to 
Commumlty..........eeseeeevseeee+-- August 17 to 22 
For further information write: 
Miss Marie Sutter, Grailville, Loveland, Ohio 


in Error 


before the Supreme Court.” 


Tureaud told the audience of 
a speech he made recently at 
Howard University, in which he 
cited, as evidence of improved 
racial relations in Louisiana, 
Shreveport’s selection as an All- 
American’ City. 


we I RETURNED to 
Louisiana and found what 
had happened,” he said, refer- 










June 29 to July 4 









ring to the fact that the Clarke 
Terrace housing development for 
Negroes was changed last week 
to one for whites only, “I real- 


ized that the All-American - 


Award was given in error.” 

Negroes may be glad the 
houses are not being built for 
Negroes only, Tureaud declared, 
“Negroes may still be among 
those who will live in the houses. 
We cannot fight for segregated 
housing. We want to see hous- 
ing available equally to all peo- 
ple.” 

“Negroes have proven they 
have the same respect for the 
problems of the community as 
do other citizens, and they can 
make valuable contributions to 
the state,” Tureaud said. “They 
will try to work these out with 
responsible people, but they will 
not take an inferior position to 
do so. We want the same iden- 
tical treatment as anyone else,” 


Help Indian Orphans 
(Continued from Page 2) ~ 
that I had enough courage to 
mail it, 

I do not have to tell you what 
the needs at a mission are, there 
are so many, We have 215 chil- 
dren to care-for every day. I 
do. not know what to do, nor 


eh ote 






Bela Pa lt 
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where to turn any more to keep 
our mission going. I am des- 
perate. Could Friendship House 
possibly help us? We can only 
repay you with our gratitude 
and our most humble prayers. 
Hoping to hear from you and 
your friends and asking the Lit- 
tle Flower to bless you and your 
wonderful work, I remain, 


Yours very sincerely in Christ, 
Rev. Stanislaus Maudlin, O.S.B. 


(The following is a letter from 

Fr, Maudlin’s bishop.) 

Bishop’s House 

Fargo, North Dakota 
Dear Father Stanislaus, 

I am very happy to commend 
St. Michael’s Indian Mission to 
generous benefactors every- 
where. I wish it were possible 
for me to write each one individ- 
ually to tell the noble work you 
and your brother missionaries 
are doing and the efficient and 
economical manner in which all 
donations sent to St. Michael’s 
are used. 

It shall be our prayer that 
God will bless the children and 
staff at St, Michael’s. In my 
daily Mass a special prayer is 
said for all benefactors of the 
diocese, including those whose 
generosity makes God's work at 
St. Michael’s possible. 


Yours very sincerely in Christ, 


Leo F. >of Fargeh 
(Auxiliary Bishop of Fargo) 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


New Workers See Beauty of Farm 


Blessed Martin's Farm 
R. D1 
Montgomery, N. Y. 

We arrived at Blessed Mar- 
tin’s Farm, a group of eight, to 
take part in the information 
course on the lay apostolate, 
Friendship House style. Five of 
us are probationers taking the 
course—Diane Zdunich and Dick 
Charneski from Chicago House; 
Betty Ryan, Yank Borris and 
mys:lf from +”. shington. Betty 
Schneider, national director of 
the U.S. Friendship Houses, 
Jean Rogers and Matt Masle of 


New York House will do the 
planning and arranging of our 
weeks of training. (We’re trust- 
ing Jane Prah of Uniontown, 
Pa., will join us by Monday.) 

Here we are at last—after 
two hectic days of preparation 
and travel, including a battery 
that went dead after minutes of 
take-off time, plus a few more 
minor casualties. The cold, 
dreary weather and the over- 
crowded streets of Harlem seem 
suddenly very unreal as the re- 
freshing countryside shows us 
its rolling hills, apple blossoms, 
lilac bushes, yellow-flowering 
plants and new green grass near 
freshly-plowed fields. 

The sign—a neat white one 
standing on a post—with our 
name, is a real greeting: 

“Blessed Martin Farm” 
“Friendship House” 
“All Welcome” 

(I rezall our sign in Burnley, 
Va.—it’s a smaller one, hanging 
from a tree—white letters on a 
black background “Maria Laach 
Farm.” They are both lovely— 


I went to a 
Friendship House 
Summer School— 


Some of the TOPICS: 
Psychology of Prejudice 


New York 
N. Y¥. 


Washington, D. C. 
Regina Martin, 814 7th St., 
; se dhe Keg Beabog ¢ EE 


Ra A 






Enroll in the 
1954 Friendship House Interracial 
Summer Schools. 


Acting for a Unified Community 

Morality and Race Relations 

Housing and Job Discrimination 

Friendship House—Catholic Interracial Movement 
For INFORMATION write: 


Bernadette Praetz, 43 West 135th St., Box 16, New York 37, 


Chicago 

Delores Price, 4233 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois 
§.W., Washington 24, D.C, 
a $ eore 





both Friendship House. I al- 


ready feel at home.) 
OMETHING ELSE WARMS 
THE HEART of a newcomer, 
for soon after the Scramble over 
the countless bundles of books, 
groceries, suit cases of all sizes, 
shapes, and condition — Jean 
comes down the hill fr6m the 
farm house—carrying a large 
crucifix. She goes toward the 


tree and calls out—‘We always 
put this out to show that we’re 
in residence.” 

And now, the unloading is al- 
most done, Matt is already chop- 
ping wood to start our fire. The 
coffee pot is on, prayers of 
thanksgiving that the gas has 
been turned on have been of- 
fered, and we’re ready to tour 
our home of the next three 
weeks. I feel a glow inside— 
despite the cold, damp atmos- 
phere, for the house has been 
closed for some time. The low 
roof of the kitchen, the familiar 
sign on the kitchen wall—‘Be- 
hold how good and pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell in 
unity.” The beauty of the din- 
ing room with its freshly-paint- 
ed walls of white and blue trim, 
yellow and white curtains guar- 
anteeing a sunny atmosphere, 
all help to make the lower floor 
a warm and friendly place. A 
statue of Our Lady is on one 
of the dining room walls and 
there are faded flowers still pay- 
ing homage to the Queen of 
Apostles. 

A tour of the upper rooms 
gives the three D.C. aspirants 
to F.H. a chance to compare our 
Maria Laach Farm with “OUR” 





‘And NOW I'm 
alert to the FACTS! 
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AROUND FRIEND 


Blessed Martin Farm at Burn- 
ley. From Betty R. .n her most 
smiling ~oice comes “Isn’t it a 
lovely place” From me—oh’s 
and ah’s at each new discovery 
—especially when I see “Saint 
Peter Claver” in red crayon 
marks above the door of the 
girls’ dorm, again I feel at home. 
After a night’s rest—some- 
what chilly, but restful, we 
participated in Mass in Walden 
at the beautifully simple new 
church. After breakfast we are 
all set to explore the farm in 
its springtime loveliness. This 
is our first Sunday of the LC. 
(information course) the sun is 
radiant—the trees endowed with 
their spring riches, the yellow- 
flower-bordered paths, and, the 
hills are all rejoicing with us. 
It is so'good to be here—this 
third Sunday after Easter, in 
the month of Our Lady in the 

Marian Year. 
—Loretta Butler 


Punitive Eviction 


Threat to FH 


Friendship House of Harlem 
34 W. 135th St. 
New York 37, New York 


ARE EYEWITNESSES 

HERE to the painful birth 

of a “new neighborhood” which 

will rise from the wretched 
slums of middle Harlem. 

We have been aware for some 
time that our days are numbered 
on 135th Street and Lenox Ave- 
nue where Friendship House was 
begun sixteen years ago. This 
spring we received a notice of 
termination of our 30-day lease 
(later withdrawn) on our library 
and office at 452 Lenox Avenue 
where we moved in the fall when 
the buildings on the south side 
of 135th Street were torn down. 

Recently, surveyors have ap- 
peared on thé north side of 
135th Street to inquire about the 
leases on our -two stores there 
which house our clothing center 
and clubroom. A new school is 
planned for this block and Lenox 
Terrace, a middle income hous- 
ing project, will be erected on 
the adjacent three blocks. 

ORN BETWEEN the real ne- 

cessity to find another loca- 
tion for Friendship House and 
the need to be here on 135th 
Street, we continue our work 
with the tenants in the neigh- 
borhood. The beliefs of Friend- 
ship House have often had to be 
expressed through individual 
acts of charity. Endless emer- 
gency food orders, boxes of 
clothes distributed, evictions 
thwarted, employment fees paid 
—until it seems all of our time 
is devoured by the immediate 
personal crises of individuals. 

Corporal Works Not Enough 

As essential as these activities 
are, it remains true that the cor- 
poral works of mercy carried on 
in the traditional sense will not, 
in our complicated times, solve 
the problems of society. For. the 
lack of food, shelter, clothing, 
or education, for the. most part, 
reflects injustices in the institu- 


tions of society.. The Negro,. the. 


symbol of the poor man in the 
United States, bears all of these 


injustices, and he is burdened 





with the added injustice of dis- 
crimination and segregation. 

This institution of segrega- 
tion, the particular field of 
Friendship House, imposes social 
habits on individuals. For ex- 
ample, someone might sacrifice 
a portion of her paycheck to the 
Friendship House breadline but 
if she is a student nurse in one 
of the hospitals in Yonkers, she 
would probably be unable, as an 
individual, to do anything about 
the exclusion of Negro students 
from the nurses’ residence where 
she lives. And this points out 
the other primary duty of the 
Christian, a duty which Pius XII 
has mentioned so many times 
in his messages on industry, that 
of organizing with others to pro- 
mote the common good. 

Unorganized People Helpless 
WHEN HUNDREDS OF 

BUILDINGS housing thou- 
sands in the three-block area ad- 
jacent to Friendship House were 
posted “condemned” only organ- 
ized action had any effect what- 
ever in protecting the rights of 
the people living on the site. 

The law governing the project 
which is being built under Title 
I Urban Redevelopment (Hous- 
ing Act of 1949) provides that 
the site tenants be relocated in 
decent, safe and sanitary dwell- 
ings. The private developer con- 
tracted with the city to fulfill 
this obligation. In fact however 
the people were deprived of this 
right through intimidation and 
misinformation. 

Mass meetings were held, 
countless leaflets given out, 
housing officials contacted, hun- 
dreds of apartments were visit- 
ed. Steady streams of people 
poured in for help. Inarticulate, 
fearful and ignorant of their 
rights and how to protect them, 
we directed them to the city rent 
office, the municipal courts, city 
housing officials, and in every 
way tried to make real to them 
their right to a decent home. 

Corporation’s Attorney 

Complains of FH !nterference 

During a heated discussion in 
the corridor of a municipal 
courtroom, the corporation’s at- 
torney complained bitterly about 
the “interference” of Friendship 
House in the affairs of the hous- 
ing project. Toward the end of 
the discussion he turned to me 
and said: “These people certain- 
ly stick together!’ 

Hs REMARK WAS A REVE- 

LATION to us. We thought 
of the daily frustrations and dis- 
appointments. The people who 
promised to help and didn’t 
come, the tenants who vigorous- 
ly asserted their rights over a 
cup of coffee and then settled 
with the landlord out of court, 
the indifference, the despair, the 
apparatus of city agencies oper- 
ating on a level ten times re- 
moved from the daily needs of 
the people, the faceless corpora- 
tion crushing the tenants by due 
process of loopholes in the law. 
And this attorney felt he was 
faced with an organized group 
who. threatened the demolition 
schedule! 

It dawned on us then that this 
is the cup of water given in the 
name of Christ—the endless 
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A Happy Y 


a camp fund donation to 


Help some city child have & 





Friendship House of Harlem, 43 


Chicago Friendship House, 


St. Peter Claver Center, 814 7 


Bs 


climbed and nobody home, the — 


thousands of forms filled out. 


_ Landlord Has Problems, Too 


It is difficult not to be caught 
up in the “class warfare” kind © 
of attitude which so militates — 


against the practical workings 
out of social problems. It would 
be easy to retreat to the sim- 
plicist’s position of all landlords 
are bad. The fact is the landlord 
has been faced with insurmount- 


able problems and an effort must ~ 
be made to understand and cor- © 


rect these as well as the prob- 
lems of the tenants. 


When Friendship House was — 


faced with an eviction from its 
second location on the site as @ 
“punitive” measure because of 
its work with the site tenants, 
housing officials, city personnel, 
social agencies, a Protestant 
minister, brought pressure to 
bear on the owners and the evic- 
tion was withdrawn. 


Since the threatened eviction, — 
various social agencies meet — 


with the owners every month in 


an effort to work out mutual ~ 


problems. Some changes are per 


ceptible and the outlook for the ~ 


future is good. —Peggy Bevins 


He Who Stops His Ears 
To the Cry of the Poor 
He Also Shall Cry and 
Shall Not Be Heard 
—Prov 21:13 
Dear Friend in Christ: 
Here at Harlem Friendship 
House which is not a “house” 
at all but a make-shift con- 


glomeration of three shabby | | 


store fronts and a tiny fiat, 
we saw this winter half @ 
block of wretched. 
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ay week in the country. Send 


/185th St., New York 37, N. Y. 
ise, 4298 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
) ib St., S.W., Washington, D. C. 


ing torn down brick by brick. 
it. 4} We wondered if, finally, the 
great sadness is that the poor 





veal do not have the Gospel 
kind preached to them. 
itates Situated precariously on 
kings the edge of a three block slum 
would clearance site, we have la- 
sim- bored and prayed these’ 
lords months over the sufferings of 
dlord the many families who have 
ount- “@puowhere to go. St. Gregory 
must said of the poor: “Reflect 
1 cor= 4 what they are and you will 
prob- understand their dignity, they 
have taken upon them the 
Person of our Saviour.” Most 
‘surely we have witnessed 
their taking on the sorrow 
and pain of Christ’s passion 
but the glory of Christ risen 
from death is not known to 
them. 
Bridge to Destitute 
MAY OF THEM LIVE in 
the horror of an unreal 
world of noise and squalor... 
“on every side their begging 
and out-stretched hands are 
there to see.” The lay person 
living a normal life shut off 
from the segregated ghetto 
has no point of contact with 
these destitute. Friendship 
House is an attempt to bridge 
this gap, to share with the 
poor their hardships and frus- 
trations, to try to make life 
more human so that they may 
come to know the love of 
1:18 Jesus. 
: Direct Help 
ship HAVE PAID RENTS 
ise” this winter for evicted 
ron: families amounting to several 


/){ hundred dollars. Our charity 
Yifood bills in March were 
5 | $283.94. We housed homeless 
men at the Salvation Army 
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Segregation End 
Helps Air Force 


Shreveport Friendship House 
1525 Milam St. 
Shreveport, La. 


[NTEGRATION IN THE 

ARMED SERVICES—how has 
it worked? We heard some an- 
swers from Riley Fell, a Shreve- 
port attorney, who reviewed Lee 
Nichols’ new book, “Break- 


_ through on the Color Front,” at 


one of our weekly forums in 
May. 

The answers are encouraging. 
Comments like these come from 
commanders of integrated bases: 

“There are no_ problems.” 
“Segregation was _ inefficient; 
providing separate facilities was 
burdensome.” “It is the only 
effitient way.” “Ending segrega- 
tion meant removing a major 
source of tension.” 


A: large air base, Barksdale 
Field, is near Shreveport, so we 
were interested in how integra- 
tion is working there. Major V: 
Nickols and Airman Don Nico- 
demus gave their personal im- 
pressions. 

They agreed that integration 
was working very well on the 
bases ... and that this was all 
the more noticeable because of 
the strictly segregated pattern 
in Shreveport. This pattern has 
made many Negro soldiers “bar- 
racks prisoners,” never leaving 
the base because of the Jim 
Crow facilities everywhere off 
the base. 

Here in the South one some- 
times feels segregation is so 
deeply engrained that it must 
grow right out of the soil. It 
helps to know that on at least 
one patch of Louisiana soil there 
is-a fully integrated community. 

* * * 
“EDUCATION AND UNDER- 
STANDING are necessary,” 
Mrs. Maxine Chambers explained 
in a Forum “introducing” our 
library here at Friendship House. 
Mrs. Chambers and George Brad- 
ley, local teachers, and Larry 
Pausback led a discussion on 
books that help us understand 

the “race problem.” 

“Reading can give us ideas,” 
George emphasized, “which will 
furnish material for thought and 
discussion.” 

Larry, as chief librarian, has 
been busy hanging shelves, ar- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Jim Crow on Way 


Out in D. C. 


St. Peter Claver Center 
814 7th St., S.W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
FTER COMPLINE THIS 
EVENING we took note of 
the colored and white children 
sharing the facilities of the pre- 
viously “white” playground 
across the street from the Cen- 
ter. To us they were symbolic 
of the tremendous progress to- 
ward integration that has taken 
place in Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing the course of the last year, 
About a year ago this time a 
playground director was com- 
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children were interfering with 
his program. Also around a year 
ago the after-hours social ses- 
sions of the staff were pretty 
much limited to the Center and 


‘the “Kingfish,” a local restau- 


rant which served colored and 
white. Only two or three of the 
first-fate movie houses were 
open to the staff because of our 
policy of frequenting only those 
places of public amusement 
which did not discriminate. In- 
tegration of the public schools, 
although scheduled to be argued 
before the Supreme Court, still 
appeared almost as a distant 
dream. 

Today all that has _ been 
changed. All restaurants and 
movie theaters are now open to 
all, the playgrounds are all in- 
tegrated, and the Supreme Court 
has ruled that segregation must 
end in the public schools. There 
is even a good chance of full 
integration in the District 
schools when the regular school 
session begins in September. 
These are amazing victories. 
There is still much work to be 
done in such areas as hospitals, 
employment practices, and non- 
public community facilities, but 
here too the future looks most 
promising. 

The most notable victory be- 
cause of the importance of the 
area it covered and its nation- 
wide application was, of course, 
the Supreme Court’s unanimous 
decision that segregation must 
be ended in the public schools, 
This was surely a cause for re- 
joicing and the Center was not 
remiss in its duty. Such notables 
as Mary Houston, the foundress 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Washed Brains 
And Washed Walls 


Chicago Friendship House 
4233 S. Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


UCH A BUSY HOUSEHOLD 
4233 S. Indiana has been in 
these past few weeks. Of course, 
anyone spending time at any of 
the Houses always wonders just 
where the time disappears. But 
it seems of late there has been 
one thing after another poppin’, 
Study Week 

Our annual Study Week was 
held from April 26-30 out at 
dear Childerly, “our” farm near 
Wheeling, Illinois. It was the 
first one for many of us new 
staff workers. When we heard 
the title of the week, we didn’t 
take it too much to heart. We 
still packed a good book in our 
suit cases with great plans to 
read a bit when we weren't 
using up all that extra time 
catching a little shut-eye. 

First of all the study week 
was an awakening to the fact 
that the title meant just that. 
There were many good discus- 
sions and much hashing over of 
the many planned topics, such 
as study of «he liturgy (psalms, 
in particular), the principal 
methods of Friendship House, 
the Chicago F.H. volunteer pro- 
gram, the current integration 
situation in Chicago hospitals, 
and Chicago’s housing and 











sounds, there was much to be 
covered and much to be learned. 
FATHER CANTWELL kept us 

on the straight path (well, 
maybe a few side tracks) to 
accomplishment. Normi Ketch- 
mark and Dixie Ann McCleary 
kept us in happy spirits by fill- 
ing us with their fine meals. And 
Frank Broderick gave us much 
food for meditation on “Chang- 
ing th: world the Broderick 
way.” 

In and Out 

People are coming and going. 
Dolores Meyers, our backbone 
of the Clothing Room and visit- 
ing program, has gone to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to help out for a 
short period. Diane Zdunich and 
Dick Charneski are off to the 
Information Center for new staff 
workers in Montgomery, New 
York. Elio Gasperetti and Nor- 
mi Ketchmark are with us as 
visiting vols for a few weeks. 
Elio is keeping us all in voice 
with his never-ending selection 
of melodies. 

Nether Regions Week 

Speaking of people being with 
us, for two evenings we had a 
group very much with us. The 
pledges from a Chicago frater- 
nity, instead of being put 
through their usual initiation, 
were sent to Friendship House, 
and we were to keep them busy 
by putting them through any 
kind of manual labor possible. 
Such a hazing they got! 

There was so much to be done, 
we didn’t know where to start! 
Good vol, Nash Pugh, donated 
paint for the library. It cer- 
tainly needed a coat. What a 
sight it was for passers-by when 
they looked into our store front 
window and saw all these (over 
twenty) red-beanied, white-T- 
shirted, blue-jeaned, white- 
shoed men carrying a brick in 
one hand (one of the require- 
ments) and a paint brush in the 
other and really going to town! 


- With so many hands, the crew 


did the paint job up fast. Thanks 
to the person who suggested 
F.H. for a hazing workshop, we 

(Continued on Page » 
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Students Cannot 
Bring Negroes 
Home 


Blessed Martin Friendship House, 
3310 N. Williams Ave., 
Portiand 12, Ore. 


THE BEST THING THAT 

HAS HAPPENED to this 
house in a long time was the 
arrival of Julie Pyles to join our 
staff. Her adveut was an excuse 
for a grand celebration attend- 
ed by scores of our friends who 
turned out to give her a rousing 
welcome. The evening ended 
with a proper flourish—Julie 
leading us in the “Bunny Hop”! 
Already her influence is evi- 
denced in the increased attend- 
ance and activities of the chil- 
dren’s program and in guiding 
us in the use of the new edition 
of Prime and Compline. 

“What Teachers Can Do To 
Help” in procuring better job 
opportunities for Negro youth 
was the subject of discussion at 
this month’s meeting of the 
Committee for Interracial Prin- 
ciples and Practices. For two 
guest speakers, both fellow 
alumni of our CIPP Chairman, 
Al Batiste, are teachers in the 
Portland Public School System: 
Owen Card on the grade school 
and Kev Collins on the high 
school level. 

Kev explained that fifteen per 
cent of the student body at Jef- 
ferson High is non-white and 
that integration is very good 
with the exception that discrim- 
ination does exist in the “serv- 
ice” and “social” clubs. He be- 
lieves that the problem of ac- 
ceptance in these clubs is due 
more to prejudice on the part 
of parents than of the students 
themselves. This opinion is 
borne out by the fact that the 
student body president is a 
Negro. He“said that the stu- 
dents fear the reaction of their 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Court Rule "No Jim Crow Schools" 


(Continued from Page 1) 
democracy’s battle against Com- 


munism, 


Friendship House Survey 
HOUSE OF 
SHREVEPORT made its own 
small survey. We asked several 
Negro and white friends about 
their reactions and how they felt 
the city as a whole was taking 
the ruling. 

“Tt is timely,” Mrs. Joe Daniell 
declared. “There is no place in 
the United States for second 
class citizenship. Nothing gives 
our enemies more comfort, no 
weapon they can use against us 
is more effective than to point 
out that we make a travesty 
and a mockery of the principles 
of freedom and liberty as laid 
down in the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. 


“This is the Deep South. The 
law of segregation has long heen 
regarded as a sort of Eleventh 
Commandment, made holy by 
tradition and custom. The ma- 
jority of white people will re- 
gard the decision with shock, 
confusion, and horror. There 
seem to be some Negroes who 
fear its adverse effect on ground 
previously gained. There is a 
growing number of white people 
who see the decision as it is—a 
decision that reaffirms the rights 
of every American. 


FIGHT IS JUST BE- 

GUN. There is no doubt 
about the view of newspaper 
headlines that we are in for 
years of litigation. It is encour- 
aging to know we have three 
legislators who realize the last- 
ing harm that deliberate defi- 
ance of the décision means. It 
is déplorable that the majority 
of state politicians feel that they 
have to continue to defend the 
totally indefensible position of 
segregation.” 


Mrs. H. A. Rachal exclaimed: 
“It was a wond decision! 
I am very happy about it. I 
asked a number of Negroes their 
opinion and all I talked to were 
very glad—and quite calm. I 
think it will be accepted al- 
I know it will fake some 
work it out everywhere. 
colored teachers have ex- 
a fear of losing their 
jobs, but I feel that will be 
worked out satisfactorily, too.” 


% ONLY POSSIBLE SO- 

'LUTION to the question of 
equal education,” Mrs. R. J. Na- 
varre termed the decision. “Edu- 
cation is important because it 
has direct bearing on many con- 
ditions depriving Negroes of 
equal opportunities. 

“The white community’s re- 
action seems to be one of pas- 
sive opposition, resentment, and 
surprise. The decision undoubt- 
edly jolted a number out of their 
smug complacency. There are 
some violent and explosive reac- 
tions—not unexpected but cer- 
tainly not predominant nor rep- 
resentative of the general com- 
munity. There are also middle- 
of-the-roaders who have a ‘wait 
and see’ attitude. 

“I think the community with 
few exceptions will accept the 
decision unless they are swayed 
by a noisy minority. It is al- 
ready obvious that some legisla- 
tors and government heads and 
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Louisiana-Born Priest Answers 
EV. J. B. GREMILLION re- 
plied, “Rejoicing and relief 

express my reaction. Truly a 

magnificent step forward in the 

realization of our ideal of a 

Christian society. I was espe- 

cially relieved at the decisiveness 

of a unanimous verdict. The 

NAACP itself did not hope for 

this. I am pleased too that the 

Court calls hearings in the fall 

to discuss the ‘when and how.’ 

We must not become impatient 

at this gradualism. For the 

South it is good: prepares pub- 

lic opinion and the various state 

governments by their proposed 
counter measures will force the 

Court to be very specific in out- 

lining the implementation. 

“As to community reaction, 
the whites are surprised. Some 
way or other they never thought 
this could happen, and then 
again they knew it was coming. 
‘Officially’ no one spoke about 
the impending decision. Neither 
the school board, nor the teach- 
ers, nor the PTA. No prepara- 
tion, no groundwork has been 
laid; no discussions, no work- 
shops. Right now the officials 
will say even less. The mythical 
‘man in the: street’ doesn’t like 
it one bit, but he is not over- 
wrought. 

“Louisiana will not fight the 
decision to the extent that 
Georgia and South Carolina will. 
Efforts will be made to skirt the 
decision but I think these will 
be half-hearted. It’s the sort of 
thing a ‘red-blooded white 
Southerner’ is expected to do, or 
else he’s considered dishonorable 
and a traitor to our traditions 
and all that sort of thing. A 
man in public life (the good 
mati, not only the politico) can- 
not ignore this public sentiment, 
so he must at least go through 
the motions of protesting. By 
the time test cases and litigation 
come to an end, say in two or 
three years, the community will 
accept the decision, though not 
liking it. Under no circum- 
stances do I foresee violence in 
Shreveport.” 


Jim Crow on Way Out 
(Continued from Page 5) 
and first director of the Center, 
and Francis Pohlhaus, the dean 
of volunteers, were on hand at 
supper the evening of the deci- 
sion to aid in the rejoicing, and 
two bottles of the liquid St. 
Thomas recommends (along 
with a hot bath) to relieve de- 
pression were also pressed into 
service. The following day Fa- 
ther Joyce, our beloved Chap- 
lain, joined us at dinner for an- 

other celebration. 
Immediate School Action Needed 
HOWEVER, THE SUPREME 
COURT DECISION also 
means work, Along with the 
other members of the Joint Ed- 
ucation Committee here in 
Washington, the Center is work- 
ing to influence the School Board 
to take immediate action on the 
Supreme Court decision and pre- 
pare for full integration in Sep- 
tember. It seems’ especially im- 
portant that our Nation’s Cap- 
ital should put the Supreme 
Court’s decision into effect as 
quickly as possible. 

We are greatly indebted to the 
Chicago House for the loan of 
the most charming and most 
efficient Dolores Meyers to assist 
us while our three probationers 
were at the training center, Do- 
lores has been a big help and 
it would have been most difficult 
without her. Orchids too for 
Mrs. Albert Ewing, that wonder- 


cooking assignment almost sin- 
gle-handed during our short- 
staffed period, and Bernie Perr- 
son who, as a visiting volunteer, 
helped out a great deal with the 
children, the men and other nec- 
essary work. We are reminded 
that we are also indebted to the 
Windy City for two of our vol- 
unteers. Both Andy and Bernie 
James are now regularly fea- 
tured at the Center and we envy 
the Chicago House those many 
years when nearly all of the 
fabulous James’s were around 
the premises. 
BYP GERRETY AND GREG 
ROBINSON have accumu- 
lated a huge number of man 
hours of heavy work getting 
ready for the summer program 
at the farm, Getting the farm 
house, the chapel, the acre of 
garden, and the lawn in shape 
after a winter of wild growth 
and accumulated dirt is no mean 
task and Bud and Greg, along 
with vols who helped out on 
weekends, deserve a_ ten-gun 
salute. With things materially 
pretty well in hand we hope you 
will join our prayers that God 
‘will bless our work at the farm 
this summer and bestow rich 
spiritual blessings upon all .in- 
volved in our children’s camps, 
study weekends, and retreats. 
The staff consider themselves 
most fortunate to be able to pre- 
pare spiritually for the long year 
ahead under the guidance of Fa- 
ther Paul Hanley Furfey, the 
head of the Sociology Depart- 
ment at Catholic University, 
and one of the earliest friends 
of Friendship House. The re- 
treat is being held early this 
month at our Burnley farm 
where we will be hosts to the 
New York staff who will join 
us for the eight days of spirit- 
ual fortification. 
—James Guinan 


He Who Stops. 


His Ears 
(Continued from Page 5) 

and the bill for one month 
was $110.50. Our sandwich 
line goes on twice a day. Used 
clothes are given out three 
days weekly. Afternoon and 
evenings in our clubroom 
groups of children find relief 
from the dirty streets. Our 


“The t roofs of 


Christianity for others is not 
how far a man can logically 
analyze his reasons for be- 


lieving, but how far in prac- 
tice he will stake his life on 
his be —T. S. Eliot. 





library is open from ten in the 
morning until ten at night 
and our neighbors come there 
to tell us their problems. The 
shelves are jammed with 
books on the social order, the 
Liturgy, the teachings of 
Popes and Bishops. We work 
for the day when these will 
take flesh! 


Added to all of this regular 
activity, there is the vast 
housing problem which means 
committee work, long meet- 
ings and leg work and so 
much time. We go to speak 
to student and parish groups 
and try to sell The Catholic 
Interracialist on street cor- 
ners and in front of churches. 

City People to Country 
WE ARE MAKING PREP- 

ARATIONS now for our 
summer program at Blessed 
Martin Farm. Training for 
new workers will be given 
there in May. In September 
delegates from the Friendship 
Houses will attend our annual 
Council meeting. Two week- 
long sessions of the Summer 
School of Interracial Living 
will take place in August. 
Throughout the summer, 
adult and children’s groups 
from the neighborhood will 
have vacation time there. Per- 
haps for the first time they 
will have experience in a 


Christian environment away | 


from the segregated slum 
where they must live. 

We place this appeal for 
help in the hands of the Holy 
Virgin who herself was poor. 
For the money you can send 
for our work, for the prayer 
that you offer, for the good 
wish—may the Risen Christ 
heal you and fill you forever 
with His Love! 

In the Heart of Jesus, 

Peggy Bevins 

for the Staff of 

Harlem Friendship House 
43 W. 135th St. 

New York 37, N. Y. 
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Students Cannot 
(Continued from Page 5) 
parents if a Negro were in the 
group when the club meetings 

are held at their homes. 
Most and Least Popular 
Students Negro 
Though career counselling is 
begun in the sophomore year, 
he said that the program is lim- 
ited because the counsellors 
carry such a heavy load. Coun- 
selling is merely an additional 
duty for certain teachers which 
means that the average student 
sees his counsellor only once a 
year. In answer to questions, 
he stated that in proportion to 
the total number of students 
few Negro students have sought 
career counselling, and that Ne- 
groes going on to college prefer 
the University of Oregon to 
Oregon State College because it 
was known to have a better atti- 
tude toward members of minor- 
ity groups. He added that some 
of the non-white students suffer 
prejudice on the part of others 
of their own racial group, as for 
example the Negro lad who was 
criticized by another Negro boy 
for “running around with white 
kids too much.” 
WEN CARD SUPPORTED 
KEV’S OPINION that the 
greatest problem is with the 
parents. He emphasized that. 
home and family background is 
of prime importance and where 
prejudice exists in the home 
little can be done in the school 
to counteract it; that teachers 
must teach the brotherhood of 
man but must be backed up by 
the pcrents to make it effective, 
He stated that it was interest- 
ing to note that out of the stu- 
dent body, ten per cent of which 
is non-white, both the most pop- 
ular and most unpopular stu- 
dents are Negroes. 
Both speakers agreed that 
non-white parents must stop 
“preaching defeat” to their chil- 
dren, They resolved as teachers 
to do all they can to break up 
Negro “gangs” and exclusive 
white clubs, to emphasize the 
teachiig of moral values and 
the personal responsibility of 
each student regardless of race, 
and to encourage education of 
the parents through greater par- 
ticipation in Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, 
—Ellen Rehkopf 








Dear Friend: 


to continue. 


Blessed Martin Friendship House 
3310 North Williams Avenue 
Portland 12, Oregon 
Feast of St. Matthias, Apostle, 1954 


It is an entire year since we have sent out a “beg- 
ging letter,” and in that time God, through the people 
of Portland, has been good to us. This gives us reason 
to think that Portland has desired Friendship House 


Looking around us, we find that society has been 
incapable of meeting certain of its own needs in the 
spirit of Christ. This calls for a renewal of justice and 
charity. This is the basic reason we remain in the move- 
ment called Friendship House whose aim is to work 
with others to re-Christianize the social patterns of to- 
day, especially in the area of interracial justice. 

Friendship House in Portland has located in a so- 


called “Negro neighborhood” as a protest to segregation. We maintain a lending library and a 
children’s program, in the summer a day camp. Friendship House is a center for two weekly forums 
and for meetings of several other civic, apostolic and neighborhood groups. 

Although advances have been made against discrimination, much remains to be done in employ- 
ment, public accommodations, schools and housing. It is our job, we feel, to act as a reminder 
to people of what has still to be done, to help by providing a place and time for people of different 
races to get to know one another as individuals. To keep from our mental eyes the short-sight- 
edness that is so easy to develop, we recall deeply that as long as one member of the community 


suffers, the entire city suffers. 


So we are trying, with the aid of God and people, to accent the moral note in race relations. 
We ask your prayers; this is our first need. Second, we need people: staffworkers, volunteers, 


friends. Third, but important, we need money to s 


whatever you can give us. 


Our doors are open, and for the moment our 


help. - 





upport the house and work, And we beg for 
pockets are turned inside out. We ask for your 


_ In the’ love of the all-giving Christ, 
| Mary Ryan and the Staff of Friendship 


ries 
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CATHERINE OF SIENA by 
Sigrid Undset. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.50. 

N IDEAL BIOGRAPHER 
FOR ST. CATHERINE of 

Siena is Sigrid Undset because 

of her deep understanding of 

the Middle Ages and her love of 

Italy and the Church. She can 

interpret complex people and she 

is one of the greatest writers of 
our day, St. Catherine was one 
of the greatest and most influen- 
tial figures of her times so her 
biographer must know the back- 
ground of the wars and intrigues 
which Catherine worked to solve 
peacefully. Getting the Pope to 
return to Rome from Avignon 
was her greatest accomplish- 
ment and Sigrid Undset- shows 
this triumph as no fairy-tale 
where they all lived happily ever 
after but as a complicated situa- 
tion full of struggle and grief. 
Catherine’s difficulties are 
shown, Her family tries to make 
her marry despite her vow of 
virginity. She makes a very ef- 
ficient maid-of-all-work for them 
as she spends no time eating and 
very little sleeping. Her ecsta- 
cies after receiving her Lord in 
communion are doubted by some 
townspeople and they test her 
by sticking needles into her. She 
cares for the victims of a most 


revolting malady and in return 
is maligned to all visitors. She 
undergoes hardships on jour- 
neys. Her way of life is misun- 
derstood as she is not enclosed 
in a home or a cloister but is 
followed around by a devoted 
group including both men and 
women, priests and lay people. 
But in all these difficulties she 
is always happy and patient. in 
her continual closeness to her 
Lord and she obtains many 
cures of soul and body from Him 
for her friends. 
CATHERINE COULD NOT 
WRITE, it is believed, and 
suddenly learned to read with- 
out going to school. But she was 
a voluminous correspondent with 
the help of dictation, sometimes 
to three secrétaries at once. And 
Sigrid Undset has given us many 
quotes from these letters to the 


’ great ones of the earth or to her 


own loved followers or to sinners 
to whom she mentioned “our 
sins.” 

We see in this book the dra- 
matic impact of a most attrac- 
tive saint upon violent, corrupt 
and comfort-loving people as 
well as upon those who “looked 
upon themselves as just.” A 
magnificent life, magnificently 


told, 
—MCK 


The "Bad Little Father’ Who Ran Away 

(This letter was written by St. Catherine of Siena to Fra 
Raimundo, her spiritual director, about his turning back on an 
errand from the Pope to the King of France because he was 
warned of an ambush at Ventimiglia.) 

My very dear Father in Jesus Christ, I Catherine, Christ’s 
servants’ serving-woman and slave, write to you in His pre- 
cious blood, full of longing to see you grow out of your child- 
hood and become a grown man ... For an infant who lives 
on milk is not able to fight on the battlefield ... But when 
he becomes a grown man, he leaves behind him his sensitive 
self-love ... He has become strong, he associates with strong 
men, he is firm, serious, thoughtful; he hastens to the battle- 
field with them, and his only wish is to fight for the Truth; 
he is happy and praises himself, like St. Paul, for his adversi- 
ties when he has to suffer for the sake of the Truth... 
Such men always find peace in the centre of the storm; they 
taste great sweetness in bitterness. They barter poor and 


wretched wares for eternal riches . . 


-” But “you were not 


yet worthy to fight on the battlefield, and therefore you were 
sent behind the lines like a little boy; you fled of your own 
free will, and were glad to do so, because:'God showed mercy 
for your weakness . .. Oh bad little Father, what happiness 
it had been for your soul and mine if you had cemented a 
single stone in the Church of God with your blood, out of love 
for the precious Blood ... We have truly reason to complain 
when we see how our wretched deeds have lost a great reward 


for us.. 


. Let us take our coat of mail, the breastplate of 


holy faith, and rush onto the battlefield. With the cross before 
and behind us we cannot run away...” 
From “Catherine of Siena” by Sigrid Undset—Sheed and Ward 





Peasant, Pope, Saint 


PIUS X—A COUNTRY PRIEST 
By Igino Giordani, translated 
by Thomas J. Tobin—Bruce. 
$3.75. 

THs BOOK TELLS the story 
of Giuseppe Sarto from his 

humble birth, through his or- 

dination, papal election, and 

death. The quality of Pius X 

which the author portrays 

throughout his biography is the 
personal sanctity of the peasant 
pope. Sanctity is nothing less 
than total love of God and love 
of men for God’s sake. It is this 
quality of high personal sanctity 
which characterized the life and 
pontificate of Pius X. In his first 
encyclical, the grand objective 
of his reign was proclaimed. It 
was: “to restore all things in 

Christ.” This had been his 

priestly career and now it was 

to have universal significance. 
Giuseppe Sarto was born on 

July 2, 1835, of devout but poor 

peasant parents. He was the 


a 
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second eldest of ten. He liked 
school and was an alert student. 
This along with his attraction 
for religion made it quite clear 
early in his life what his voca- 
tion was to be. At first the 
poverty of his family seemed to 
block his ambition. However, 
with the help and advice of his 
pastor, he was able to enter the 
junior seminary. He rose quickly 
to the head of his class and 
maintained this position 
throughout his priestly studies. 
On September 18, 1858, Giuseppe 
Sarto was ordained, with a papal 
dispensation, since he lacked 
eight months of the required 
age. 

HORTLY AFTER ORDINA- 

TION he was appointed as- 
sistant pastor in the farming 
village of Tombolo. It was here 
dn this first assignment that his 
personal sanctity began to be 
unreservedly manifested. He 


soon made it clear that there 


Hd Sees 





should be no difference between 
him and the poor. His love of 
God and of neighbor was amply 
demonstrated by his complete 
dedication of himself to the 
altar and to his flock. 


This dedication was noticed 
by his superiors. He slewly but 
surely advanced in rank. After 
nine years at Tombolo, he be- 
came pastor at Salzano. An- 
other nine years and he was 
appointed Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese at Treviso. Again nine 
years, and Giuseppe Sarto was 
made Bishop of Mantua by Pope 
Leo XIII. Nine more years of 
devoted and intelligent service 
as Bishop of Mantua were re- 
warded by being designated 
Cardinal-Patriarch of Venice. 
All these years and all these 
positions were indelibly marked 
with his dedication “to restore 
all things in Christ.” 


Pore LEO XIII DIED on July 

19, 1903. The Cardinal’s con- 
clave was set for July 31, 1903. 
Cardinal-Patriarch Sarto bought 
a round trip ticket and left 
Venice for Rome. He was con- 
vinced that the selection of a 
new Pope would take little time. 


The Cardinals considered most 
likely to be elected were Gotti 
and Rampolla. The ‘atter was 
secretary of state under Leo 


~ XI, Sarto was not even con- 


sidered in the running. For four 
days the voting went on. At 
first Rampolla led but it soon 
turned out that he would be too 
much of a controversial figure 
as Pope. Gradually the voting 
centered about Sarto as the man 
most fitted to reconcile the op- 
posing forces, and the man most 
needed for the religious eleva- 
tion of Catholic peoples all over 
the world. 

When the voting turned in his 
favor, Cardinal Sarto begged, 
with tears in his eyes, not to be 
considered. However the voting 
still continued to favor him. On 
the fourth morning he received 
50 votes. He was elected. Now 
only his acceptance was re- 
quired. The most illustrious of 
the Cardinals gathered around 
Sarto to urge him to accept. 
Among these was Cardinal Gib- 
bons of Baltimore. Finally, he 
“accepted it as a cross.” 

The church, in its faith and 
rule, is authoritarian by nature, 
Yet it is democratic in the se- 
lection of its leaders. Even a 
peasant boy can become the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. 

Pius X’s pontificate is best 
known for its fight against Mod- 
ernism, the re-emphasis of Cath- 
olic Action as the method of re- 
forming society with particular 
stress on the roll of the laity in 
this work, reform of Church ad- 
ministration and sacred music, 
and, as was always his concern, 
the correct formation and train- 
ing of the clergy 

According to Pius X, Catholic 
Action meant not only “to re- 
store in Christ what properly 





West Indian Tells of Barbados 


IN THE CASTLE OF MY SKIN, 
by George Lamming. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.75. 

TASTE FOR OLIVES 

must be developed, and the 
taste for ungarnished primitive 
writing and expression must also 
be developed. Mr. George Lam- 
ming in his IN THE CASTLE 

OF MY SKIN has tried very 

hard to present an accurate and 

graphic description of the West 

Indian Negro. Despite his sym- 

pathetic treatment of these na- 

tive islanders, both white and 

Negro, he has failed to rise 

above the restrictions of local 

atmosphere and thought. 

Lamming has concentrated 
with much effort in presenting 
an autobiographical novel in the 
luminous imagery of the West 
Indian natives he has forgotten 
one important factor—his read- 
ers do not share the same atti- 
tude nor the same cultural back- 
ground. 

The characters who people his 
novel, like their names suggest, 
represent an agrarian culture of 
simple needs and direct desired. 
They can not easily be identified 
with like people of this age who 
live in a complex social and 
political world which demand 
wider needs and desires. Nor 
has the author taken the time 
to make this identification pos- 
sible for his readers. He has 
permitted his characters to ex- 
hibit none other than the animal 
desires, which must be modified 
and channeled for the good of 
the community. 

‘TRUMPER, KNUCKER HEAD, 

Puss-In-Boots or Suck-Me-~- 
Toe may have a nostalgic sig- 
nificance for the author, but for 
the reader they represent the 
opposite, and evoke very little 
sympathy. Neither does the long 
narration of the double wedding 
preparation for Jon, or the 
death of Bambi in the house of 
his un-wedded wife, and the sub- 
sequent fight over possession of 
his corpse by Bambina provide 
the humour the author intended. 

The reader might have sustained 

his interest in the novel if the 

author had offered some expla- 
nation for the actions of his 
characters, or placed a sanction 
on their acts. He has repeatedly 
failed to do this. 

Childhood of Misery 

Page after page Mr. Lamming 
recalls from his early childhood 
scenes of despair, poverty and 
misery without relief. Whether 
or not he is a Christian gentle- 
man is of no immediate concern, 


but he has ruccessfully failed to 
impart any principles of moral- 
ity to the actions of the charac- 
ters. The mention of religion is 
left vague and non-committal, 
or it is relegated to the realm of 
superstition or private bicker- 
ing. The uovel does admit of 
the existence of a Catholic and 
a Protestant church on the Is- 
land of Barbados, but has very 
obviously omitted any mention 
of their teaching o: influence. 
Mr. Lamming’s characters, it 
must be reasoned, have either 
rejected the truths of the Faith, 
or have turned to seek consola- 
tion in the dusty, dying despair 
of the tiny island. There is an 
evident lack of Christianity in 
this book, and a complete dearth 
of anything bordering near Cath- 
olic teaching on morality or race. 


Concerning. this latter aspect, 
the author made a noble at- 
tempt near the end of the book 
to arouse the sympathy of the 
Negro press and its readers by 
seeking to identify the Ameri- 
can Negro with the West Indian 
Negro, In this respect he has 
also failed. This is confirmed by 
the speech of the principal char- 
acter of the novel. After a dis- 
heartening attempt to arouse 
identification with the Negro in 
America Mr. Lamming closes his 
book with the picture of the 
young hero entering a “world” 
bewildered, despairing and 
lonely. 


PITE MR. WRIGHT’S 
glowing praise in the fore- 
word, the novel remains a loose 
knit and uninteresting story of 
a primitive community in the 
West Indies. They submissively 
enter into the complex structure 
of modern industrial life, reluc- 
tant to leave the past, and too 
insecure to accept their proper 
role in the future. It is with re- 
luctance that they leave their 
sordid struggle of the past with 
the raging elements of nature. 
But like all human hearts they 
would prefer to cling to the old, 
not because it is necessarily the 
best, but because it is familiar. 


It is a pity that the ability 
and sympathy of Mr. Lamming 
could not have been challenged 
by a more universal idea. His 
capacity for character delinea- 
‘tion and character analysis 
would have served a far wider 
appreciation than one encum- 
bered with the dense sordidness 
of primitive undergrowth and 
local restrictions. 


—Hubert Davis 
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Feast of Pentecost, June 6 


pertains to the divine mission of 
the Church, but also, those 
things which spontaneously flow 
from this divine mission—Chris- 
tion civilization in all the ele- 
ments that make it up.” This 
work was to be encouraged and 
promoted in large part by Cath- 
olic laymen, 

The heresy of Modernism was 
initiated by those who were con- 
vinced that the Church had to 
change with the times if it was 
to effectively claim the alle- 
giance vf modern men even if 
this meant undermining dogma, 
ecclesiastical authority, and a 
denial of the supernatural, 

In his encyclical ‘“Pascendi,” 
the pope, selected a few of the 


modern heresies. and systemat- 


istaxi toa aehtiacy 


ically refuted them. In the 
struggle against Modernism Pius 
X pointed out that there is no 
incompatibility between true 
science and religion. 

The encyclical “Pieni l’anima” 
dealt with the training of 
priests. The value of discipline 
and obedience were stressed. 
Seminaries were reminded of 
the importance of studying 
philosophy and theology. Re- 
form in preaching was suggested 
to counteract the tendency at 
striving for popularity instead 
of teaching the word of God. 
Meditation and spiritual read- 
ing were recognized as indis- 
pensable in the development of 
the Christ-like priest. 

_ (Continued on Page 8) 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


We Are Schizophrenic Society 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to an audience which included 
a rabbi. Before that I hardly 
realized how loaded with anti- 
Jewish feeling was the version 
I had imbibed in parochial 
school and in the seminary. I 
realized how the traditional in- 
terpretation used the word 
‘Jews’ in the almost exclusive 
sense of the ‘enemies of Jesus’ 
notwithstanding the fact that 
His own Mother was a Jewish 
maiden, His foster father a son 
of Abraham and David, Himself 
a child of the Hebrew people, 
His chosen apostles and disci- 
ples all equally Jewish. I found 
myself for the first time speak- 
ing of the scribes and pharisees, 
the Herodians and the Saducees, 
as the formal enemies of Christ. 
I pointed up the sound theologi- 
cal interpretation of His Pas- 
sion and death as the responsi- 
bility of all of us who are sin- 
ners.”’) 
ADDITION, JEWISH PEO- 
PLE react against the em- 


Students at National Conference of Christians and Jews workshop 


Washed Brains 


(Continued from Page 5) 
now have a nice, fresh, house- 
cleaned appearance. 

Garden Club 

THE SPRING BUG must really 

be upon us. Not only are we 
getting all prettied up on the 
inside, but outside, too. We have 
a Saturday afternoon project 
which includes staff, volunteers, 
and neighborhood children. Our 
yard out in front was in bad 
shape when we all decided to 
pool our extra energy and use 
shovel, hoe, rake, and mostly 
sweat of the brow on our little 
plot. We have a great time. The 
children love it and are taking 
real pride in it, too. We're all 
waiting for the grass seed do- 
nated by Henry Hardy to pop 
forth, All those donating time 
and energy to our yard will be 
invited to the first lawn party 
in the history of 4233. 

Empty Pockets but Full 

Stomachs 
Our annual volunteer supper 


phasis in public schools of only 
Christian feasts. They would 
like their own feasts included 
or else to have all celebrations 
of feasts excluded by constitu- 
tional rights. They would like 
all traces of anti-Semitism in 
text-books excluded. 


Dr, Bishop also alluded to am- 
bivalent attitudes in Negro-white 
relations. A man may donate 
to Near East and Far East mis- 
sions, sacrifice.to give money for 
the conversion of Negroes in 
Africa, and refuse to allow these 
same peoples to live on his 
block. All these relationships, 
Protestant-Catholic, Jewish- 
Christian, and Negro-White, re- 
flect our internal sickness, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bishop. 


Conflicting Values Disturb 
R. HARRY L. MILLER, Re- 


search Associate, Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, pointed up further 
inconsistencies in American be- 
havior which work against in- 


for ’54 was successful due only 
to the fact that a huge and de- 
licious ham was donated to the 
cause. It was hard to believe, as 
we sat eating such a fine meal 
with our forty-five guests, that 
at the same time our bank book 
read zero and that the staff 
room-rents for the month were 
unpaid. 

These were just a few of the 
highlight items, some little hap- 
penings, some big, that have been 
keeping us on the go these past 
few weeks, and give you, the 
reader, just a bird’s eye glance. 

This column is “my duty” for 
two months. Because I’m chief 
fill-in for Teevy in the kitchen 
while she is in Portland, next 
month’s feature will be dedicated 
to all housewives, with a few 
inside hints as to how we at 
F. H. manage our food budget- 
ing on the allotted $2.50 a person 
per week. I know you will all 
have your paper and pencils 


ready! 
—Larene Graf 


tergroup harmony. We are 
taught contradictory theories of 
life: self-assertion is an ideal, 
but also unselfishness, Complete 
freedom of the individual is the 
norm, but reality makes us feel- 
ingly know the limitations of 
freedom. Our needs are falsely 
stimulated through advertising, 
and our paychecks make the 
luxuries impossible to attain, We 
are taught that as Americans 
we have a boundless power for 
self-expression, but we daily ex- 
perience our individual sense of 
helplessness. The result is that 
Americans waver between two 
extremes, and live a little bit 
of both. But they are ripe ma- 
terial for a nice clean-cut posi- 
tive action which resolves all 
their conflicts in a spurt of dem- 
onstration. And a raee riot is 
just such a nice clean-cut ex- 
perience. 

Dr. Jacob W. Getzels, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, added some 
further insights into this double 
allegiance of Americans. We are 
raised on individualism, on the 


Segregation End 
(Continued from Page 5) 
ranging books, -mimeographing 
a suggested reading list. So now 
our little library is a going con- 
cern. We hope it will prove a 
potent weapon in changing men’s 


minds and hearts. 
* = me 


Come to Shreveport 

SUMMER IS USUALLY a time 
of many visitors at Friend- 
ship Houses. We hope Sreveport 
FH will not be an exception, 
this first summer. Perhaps we 
should warn you right now that 
Shreveport is NOT near New Or- 
leans. It is 320 miles away, in 
the opposite corner of the state, 
But travellers from the East to 
Texas or the Southwest can put 
Shreveport on their list . . . Dal- 

las is 180 miles west of us. 
We also hope some students 
or vacationing workers will want 


belief that survival of the fittest 
is the law of nature, that re- 
strictions are un-American. On 
the other hand we are taught 
that no man should live for him- 
self alone, that we must work 
for common purposes. We are 
told that the thing that distin- 
guishes man from beast is ra- 
tionality; leave him alone and 
he’ll behave wisely. On the other 
hand we feel that we can’t al- 
ways wait for the less enlight- 
ened to make up their minds 
what is best for them before 
we act. We are told that every- 
one should be a success, but 
again that the kind of person 
you are is more important than 
what you achieve. We are,taught 
that a man owes it to himself 
and his family to make as much 
money as he can, but on the 
other hand that religion and 
cultural achievements are ulti- 
mate values. Here again we 
waver between opposing norms, 
and strive to be an admired un- 
restrained business success and 
a self-effaced man of God all at 
the same time. 


Lake Forest discuss problems in intergroup relations. 


to be Visiting Volunteers in 
Shreveport working with us and 
living the life of a staffworker. 
Visiting Volunteers may stay 
any length of time, from a few 
days up to three months. Write 
Anne Foley, director, for more 
details if you are interested. 
—Mary Dolan 


Peasant, Pope, Saint 
(Continued from Page 7) 
Pius X died on August 19, 
1914. His last days were sad- 
dened by the outbreak of the 
World War. The Pope saw this 
conflict being bred in the chan- 
cellories of Europe but he was 
powerless to prevent it. 


In his last will and testament 
Pius X wrote, “I was born poor, 
I have lived poor, and I desire 
to die poor.” The Pope’s pov- 
erty was a meaningful protest 
against the spirit of the times. 

This story of Pius X is very 


June, 1954 


Devil’s Religion of Hate ' 
REV: JAMES LUTHER AD- 

AMS, Caleb Brewster Hack- 
ley Professor of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, called this 
dilemma the conflict between 
our implicit and our explicit re- 
ligions. In church we are taught 
one doctrine; at home and in 
business we slowly assimilate a 
contradictory theory of life. The 
implicit religion is never brought 
up into our conscious thinking. 
We never talk about it.. But it 
really functions in our daily life, . 
we make our decisions by it and 
we would make real sacrifices 
for it. By this test, Rev. Adams 
says, many of us worship a 
racist God. He states that one 
of the devil’s most clever de- 
vices is to use explicit religion, 
i.e..conventional pietistic norms 
and language to protect an im- 
plicit religion of competition and 
hate. We justify our practical 
hate by talking theoretical love. 


SUCH WERE THE QUES- 

TIONS these speakers posed 
for us. The central issue—the 
struggle within human nature 
seeming to carry us in opposite 
directions—was not a new one. 
Great philosophers and_ states- 
men have pondered over it a 
long time. And as I listened I 
wondered why the religious an- 
swer and not merely the psycho- 
logical one was not given more 
consideration. 

What about the ancient rebel- 
lion of Adam and_ its effect on 
human nature? Has this become 
old hat? Haven’t wise men long 
recognized that while the human 
will is free to do good freely 
and willingly there is a tendency 
within us toward the evil which 
we would not do and away from 
the good which we would like 
to do? Was there any power 
othér than God’s which could 
heal this wound in human nature 
and could this power be obtained 
in any other way than by turn- 
ing to Him and embracing Him 
with all our hearts and minds 
and wills? 

I am grateful to the speakers 
who talked to us for ten weeks 
and gave us the benefit of their 
observation and experience. Har- 
mony between men is a great 
goal. A greater and more pri- 
mary one is harmony between 
God and men and I am afraid 
that all that looks like harmony 
between God and men is not 
harmony because the terms 
must be set by God and not by 
men. 


inspiring. We may be accus- 
tomed to think of saints as peo- 
ple who lived in ivory towers as 
far as the rest of the world was 
concerned. Giuseppe Sarto, who 
will be canonized this year, 
earned his sainthood by being 
very much in the world about 
him. He had a very active and 
human interest in the problems 
he faced whether as the humble 
assistant pastor or as the more 
humble Pope. Always his goal 
was “to restore all things in 


Christ.” In this he started with 
himself, 

The book, originally written 
in Italian by Igino Giordani, is 
translated by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas J. Tobin of Portland, 
Oregon. The translation is 
smooth and easy-flowing. This 
story of the peasant Pope in- 
cludes many pictures which have 
not previously been well known 
in this country. 

—ED HARK 








